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“FARM SITHATION AND GEHRIG BUSINESS 


1950 OUTPUT OF GOODS AND SERVICES 7 PERCENT ABOVE 1949 


Tentative estimates indicate tmt total cash receipts from fam ‘mzrketings in 1950 
were only a little below the 28.1 billion dollars received'by farmers in 1949, 


Output of all goods and services in 1950 was 7 percent greater than in 1949 and 


close to the record reached during World War II. The physical volume of goods 
produced was ll percent greater than in the preceding year, while total output of 
services was up about 4-percent. Agricuitural production dropped & percent from 
1949 and 3 percent from 1948 largely as a result of a decline in crop production, 
especially cotton. Crop production in 1950 was about 4-1/2 percent below 1949, 
while output of livestock and livestock products was un 2 percent, 


More industrial goods were produced in 1950 than in any other year in history ex- 
cept the. war years 1943-45, The Federal Reserve Board's monthly index of indus- 
trial. production averaged 200 (1935—39=100) in 1950, 14 percent above 1949 and 4 


..percent greater than in 1948. Output expanded steadily throughout the year, 


responding during the first half to a general recovery in civilian demand and, 
during the second half to’an even stronger civilian demand supplemented by growing 


‘defense requirements stemming fron the Korean outbreak, By year end, industrial 


production had increased 18 percent above the level of January, and 9 percent 
above June. 7 
The Demand and Price Sitmtion, BAE, January 31, 1951, pe 6. 


SOUTH CHANGING AT FAST RATE; TEXTILES TAKE FROMINENT PART IN GREAT FORWARD 


_ MOVEMENT 


The matchless progress of the South during the past decade is depicted by the 
following facts, according to the 1950 edition of the Blue Book of Southern 
Progress. "During the ten-year span, econonic activity of the 16 southern 
states, as a region, moved upward to previously wmknown heights. Aggregate dol- 
lar value of southern business volume of all types increased 245 percent. 


During the same period, similar’business volume for the entire United States in- 
ercased 210 percent, Increase for the total of all other regions outside the 


“South was slightly,under 200 percent. Further significance is to be noted in the 


“record of manufacturing growth in the South. Increase for southern manufacturing 


ve the Sree spread was £48 percent 


The opin tees bo is | RSE Manufacturing leads the way in a growing region; 


Perse to by as manufacturing grows, so grows the entire economy. Reasoning as well as 
‘statistics support this conclusion. Expanded processing industry causes expanded 
‘denand:for raw material. Greater processing output calls for greater distributive 


facilities, 
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Thus; as manufacturing grows, so grow railway, airway, waterway, and highway 
transportation facilities; so:grow power plants and communication facilities; so 
grow banks and other financial institutions upon which all commerce depends for 
the monetary sinews of productivity. 


So grow foreign and domestic trade marts; and most important of all, so grow the 
incomes, personal and corporate, that redound from the multiple activitics of 
dynamic industrial development," 


Table 1.- Increase in manufacturing in the South for specified years 1/ 
Number — Number : rid 

Year plants wage earners : Payrolls 
Les O bh epedecaes venus G<s squat 57 283 
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conenemeial 


3,066,800 +: $7,573,100,000 


ee 88 20 #e@¢); 88 88 


LOUD eiab ssaueueeeaeseterert 6+ C0; 000 1,765,061 ~° 2 1 5522",473000 
pi rctSea wadae. wee (emi casts Los 1,301,736 + '6,050,627,000 


CASH FARM INCOME 
; : Total Cash Income _ 
1949 (Marke tings) esssesacscess 8,966,300 ,000 
1929 e*@eeeoeuagpepeeve erase eeoeereae@ “25,763 3019,000 
: $6,203 281,000 


BANKING RESOURCES 


ree 


Number banks 


19474 cereccrcves 4,988 934 761,500,000 © 
Ls eebe ene ecae 4,915 10,322 877,000 
InGreaseecceraee 75 Rd 5428 4425 ,O00 


ee 


=f 1/ From the 1950 Blue Book of Southern Progye gs. 


American “ool and Cotton Reporter, Dec. 14, 1950,p.24. 
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PROSPECTS FOR 1951-52 WORLD COTTON PRODUCTICN AND CONSUMPTION 


The outlook for cotton next season is governed in a large measure by develop— 
ments in connection with the currently unsettled state of world political 
affairs and the reper cus sions of defense programs. It seems that a higher 

degree of employment of productive resources generally will increase competi- 
tion for labor and other factors, such as manufactured materials, fuel, CtCe, 
involved in the preduction of both cotton and textiles in 1951-52, The ‘situse...3 
. tion will vary. from country to country but there is reason to suppose that cot= 
ton producing and consuming countries which are most highly industrialized, 

“ will.find this problem most pressing, In this connection, it may be noted that 
“consumption (and the internationsh trade associated with it) may be affected to 

a greater extent than production, In both cases, however, a more extensive use 
of the factors,involved may raise the limits which they might otherwise impose. 
The yield of production my of course also vary from natural causes. 

On the assumption that United: States’ hopés are realized, yt eg Lt Sea ewok ‘might 
‘advance, to-asmuch as 34 million bales as compared to 27. million. bales’ during the 
current season, otherwise, it would ‘sden ‘not unreasonable. to look forward to a 


. 
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world crop of possibly 32 million bales. If, as is carlier envisaged, the world 

carryover at the end of the current season amounts to no more than 11,5 million 

. bales, (compared to 16.5 million bales at the beginning of the season) the world 
Supply would nevertheless be comfortably enhanced by the advent. of a 34 million 

_ bale-crop. On the other hand if a crop of 32 million bales or less is harvested, 
_the total supply in 1951-52 may be scarcely as large as in 1950-51, 

"Cotton", Intermtional Cotton Advisory Committee, Jane~Fobs 1951, p. 17. 


1950 COTTON CONSUMPTION UP 29 PERCENT OVER 19393; MAN-MADE FIRERS UP 212 PERCENT 


In a condensed analysis of the supply-demand picture of the United States textile © 
“fibers, Mir. Stanley B. Hunt of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., has prepared a 
table ta show U. 5S, consumption of 4 textile fibers for several calendar years. 
This information is given in table 1, The 1950 figures cover the full year and 
are mainly based on 9 months! actual data for rayon and cotton, 8 months! data for 
Silk, and on the first 7 months figures for wool, It is interesting to note that 
the projected 1950 consumption of these 4 textile fibers is 6.7 billion pounds, 

up 49 percent over prewar 199, 4 percent greater than postwar peak year of 1946, 
and only & percent less than the all-time record total consumption during the ware 


‘.. time year 1942, 


On the poundage basis, the indicated 1950 consumption of all fibers will be 
greater than it was in 1939, except in the case of silk. Further , all fibers 
will show a consumption increase from 1949 to 1950, but only in the case of rayon 
“and the other man-made fibers will 1950 be at an all-time record level. From 
1939 to 1990, changes that have taken place in poundage consumption are: silk, 

‘ minus 79 percents cotton, plus 29 percent; apparel class wool, plus 47 percent; 
total four-fiber consumption, plus 49 percent; carpet class wool, plus 89 percent; 


- and the man-made fibers, plus le percent, or more than triple the 1939 figure. 


. Table 2e- Consumption data on four textile fibers, United States, 
for specified calendar years 


> 


1939 - 


1950 Ee 1949 | 1946 } 1942 { 1959 {1950 1/; lose } 1946 ; lode ; 
} i 
| ab rw _MAllion ‘of Pounds cxinaviithariiiat Satine Percent. of Total 
COTO # 4, 675 18, 851 :4,803 15,687 33,630 5 6964 70.6.2 74.0 2 81.66 s 80.1 
| aviet’, 2. F WORE 5 19647 11 Met) Auuchinute ic OadhsusieL\ Ohdus OaIMe RD 
WOOL,..e0f 615: 5163 748: GUS 2 0396.2... Gel te (Ged \& Le 5r 3 rR A eed 
‘Apparcl.: . 4280 2: 354 8 620 3 "572 MPRIS MOT Byatt 16ebictin Geb pl Bee tossed 
gett 19h e-162.2 1268's) G4 HOS eo 2e9 sil A908) 2.018 Del Hh Kad 
$ Py : $ : ° $ r : : 
MANMADE. 1,435 22 os2 + 93: 647 : 460 + 2.3 : 19.9 * 14042 964 * 10el 
Rayoness? 1,510 3 991: 875 3° GI :. 459 .:- 1O.4-2.16.2 : 13.5 : 9.0 + 10. 
‘Other 2/2 125: 912. 562 262 Le 1.9% 1.7% 0.9% O42 - 
: : Sa a Se De et Ve A er ae en a : 
. 4aPIBERS t-.65735 15,454, 16,489 26; 3905 24,533-2 -100 +100 : 100 : 100 + 100 
: “Gamiaald 2 emer : : ‘a 


| 
| 


a en OTL eae ater, 
@/ The Other Man-Made Fibers include glass fiber, acrylic fiber, nylon,.polyethe- 
_ * lene fiber, polyvinyleacetate fiber, dynel, saran,and protein fibers 

Papers of the Amor. . Assn. of Textile Technologists, Dec. 1950, pe 247. 
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IAND OF COTTON SEEN SHIFTING FROM DIXIE TO WESTERN STATES 


If ‘present’ ‘trends continue very much longer—-and there is no indication they will 
be. reversed——Dixie can. no longer be calied the land of cotton. The simple fact is 
that cotton, such a road to easy wealth in the South after Eli Whitney invented 
his cotton gin, is taking the advice of Horace Greeley and going West. The trend 
has been under way for sonetime. When ever the acreage cf cotton is not controlled 
by the Government, the Southwest and the Far West growers usually increase their 
acreage substantially. 


For the 1951 crop there are no controls, This is because there is a very severe 
shortage of cotton in the face. of-defense preparations, rising civilian Dcaard same 
mounting requirements for exports to Marshall Plan countries, With acreage con= 
trols suspended for the present, the Far. West and Texas famers will be able to 
plant all the cotton they want; the Southeast is inclincd to take it for granted 


_ that-its share of the : cotton crop will drop again this year. For a generation the 
_ Sovthea st.: has. been ‘trying tc get away from a one=crop. economy, and in the past 20 


years it-has madé amazing strides in this direction. Today it grows almost as much 


‘cotton: on half the acreage as ek decades ago, A sizeable livestock industry has 
‘arisen, and agriculturists see a great future in this because of the Southeast!'s 
mild climate and the increasing acreage devoted to permanent yeareround pasturage. 


Journal of Commerce, Jan. 29, 1951, p. See 
RAW COTTON PRICE INCREASES; MILL MARGINS DECLINE oy 


The -délivered at mill price of Middling 15/16-inch cotton on Jan. 15 increased to 
46.19 cents, and stood'1,343 points higher than the same month a year ago. The 
mid-month price for Feb. "1951 was not available. The average price for cloth fran 
1 pound of cotton increased to 94.41 cents in Feb., 1.53 cents, higher than the 
previous month. The Janwry average milt margins decreased a fraction of a cent. 


~ Feb. vrices of ‘37 4,00 yard sheeting inereased three-fourths of a cent, while 
“osnaburg (36 2.35 yard) increased 1 cent, and 4 sone (Sodas ave yard) 


decre2sed .350 cent. 


* 


Table 3e= Prices.of raw cotton, rayon staple ant cotton Pls ee Rig 
and cotton mill ma rgins in cents 


LOLS 


obo dss” dane tf Deceut Nov. 2 Febe 
: 1951 : 1951 : 1950 : 1950 : 1950 


Cotton, Middling 15/16 


Py + 1% $ Hy 
deliv 3red at mills, LDeeeve 10.2 6 0 604.6 60.8¢ — r 46,19 2 44,55 ‘3 44a? ry 334657 
Rayon y” viscose staple 3 SoAteat eee : va : 
equivalent prite 1/, Id da ove sown’ 35.60 : 35,60 : 35.60.83 32.937: 31.15 
Rayon, acetate staple e : me ; : 
eqrivalent price 1/3 Bsa. tab. 2053 GPigT2 st BRET % AR 72 2247-09007, 2 37058 
Cotton fabrics, average 17 constructions:: — : : eo : 
Price for cloth fram. lb. of cotton 2/2 - + 94,41 : 92,88.: 90.67 2 69.63 
* Mid tae BAe B/stveneeecen ene se seceroos? ~- 9% 5012 2 S0ee1 $ 48,39 : S7 oe 
Sheeting, 3 37" 4,00 ‘yde ha te Eade sata Boo 8 24075 + 24,00 * 24,00 ': 24,00 : 16675 
sre burg s| 36% 2485 yds 5/acecedoceciedeses® 34050 12 33.50 1135.50, (29050 2 22400 
“BrintoLoth,, 5Ba1/2" 5455 yd. ee 23.00 | 2 22,30 ¢ 21.75 : 21.50 : 15425 


aa oe ae 
gen Cost to Till of same amount of usable her as. supplied .by ,one pound of cotton sanae 


(rayon price x:.89). 


ye 2/ Price of apprekinate quantity of wok ROE See from. a pound of cotton with 


, adjustments for saleable waste (Cotton Branch, PMA)... 

.8/- Dif ference between , cloth prices and price (lo-market, average). of cdtton ase 
/ .suned to be usad in each kind of ‘eloth -~otton BYenGs PMA). 

4/ From Daily Mill Stock Reporter. “* .+ 5 

5/ From Journal of Commerce. af Pee 
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SMALLEST COTTON CARRYOVER SINCE !TWENTIES IS FORECAST 


fis is well knom in trade circles, the Feature of the domestic -cotton picture this 
season is the tight supply situation. Present estimates of domestic consumption 
“and expcrts for the full current season’ indicate that the carryover of the staple 
in all hands in this country at the close of: this season will be one of the smal- 
lest in many years, and may very well be the smallest since the mia ‘twenties. 
Small as it may be, however,’ it could have beer! even smaller if our Government 


had not clamped restrictions on exports. 


The national acreage allotment for 1950 was set at &1,000,000 acrese=but was later 
increased to 21,555,000 as a result of subsequent legislaticon—and it was calcu- 
dated that such acreage would yield 2 1950 crop of about 11,734,000 bales. Unfor- 
tumtely, and particularly so in the light of subsequent developments, growers 
held down their planted acreage to only 18,654,000 acres, and produced a 1950 crop 
of only 9,884,000 equivalent 500-pound bales, or aporoximately 9,700,000. running 
bales. - stat 


Journal of Commerce, Jan, 29, LOS1, pe 40. 
1949 CONSUMPTION OF EXTRA LONG STAPLE COTTON IN U.S. OVSR 97 THOUSAND BALES 


During the period 1935 to 1949 the total annual consumption of extra long staple 
cotton ranged from about 56,000 bales in 1937 to about 163,000 bales in 1942 
(table 1). The year-tonyear variations in the consumption of extra long staple 
cotton during this period do not appear excessive, in view of the specialty nature 
of this cotton, the erratic fluctuations in domestic production, and the fact that 
most of the supply is dependent upon imports, = 

Table 4.— Consumption of cotton, minly 13/8 inchds and longer, 
by specified growths in the U,S., 1955=49 1/ 

(500=pound bales) ( 


Year 2/ , Sea Island af betas : Egyptian '4/ Peruvian | 5/ ; ‘Total 6/ 
LISS ccacwnw® 238 © gB2BS96 : 66,982 3 1,000 $ 89,596 
10a ane meeto TRe6lS—. 18 7126598730 Br 6078840: hose \ L600. 4 92,037 ~ 
LOTS ew nae oat 5,664 to, 49,783 - 103,607 H 4,000 : 163,054 
1944 osesvece? 1,067 2 43,583 ¢ fo 1655705 : 3,182 s 2° 118 469> . 
1946 esecesee? . 1,319 4 9.477 s 106,512 2 26,353 $1855 661"— 

PECL eh pete? BB8ns0 8: vchghB Tost holBI{gesec .3(ow-By351", © ett100, Sa98- 
1949 “TPhessee? 705° 3 3,186  : 100,204 e 0155484 45 tee. B¥b 0 Gog 
Calendar year; oy, | 
1949. T/vecac? MOP Pot - ofSpO0Q vimapen ' ay78el ott to BASRA! oO CEs eg7igast- 


1/ Data are from Bur. of Census except those for Peruvian cotton for years 1938-42 
inclusive, which were obtained fron The Import Quota on Long Staple Cotton, 

2/ Year beginning August l. U.S. Tariff Conmission Report No. 161, ps 376. 

3/ Ineludes Sea’ Iéland cotton of Puerto Rico and continental U.S. Before 1941,Sea 
Island-cotton consumed was largely of continental U.S. origin in 400-lb. bales, 
and during 1941 and later vears Puerto Rican in 500~lb, bales; conversions were 
made accordingly. Ve a Saye py 

4/ Includes unknam anount of cotton shorter than 1-3/8 inches, believed to he 
very small, especially in last few years, pat 

5/ Mainly Pima vaiiety, 1-3/8 inches anc, longer, but includes also some of Tanguis 
variety shorter than 1-3/8 inches,séparate conswaption data of which are not. 


available,  § | lh | 2 tushet 
6/ Does’ not include Ane rican Upland ‘cotton of which some very small amounts were 
?/ Preliminary data. Le Vg 1-3/8 inches and longer, * 


_» “Market Outlets for Extra. Long Staple Cotton.in the United States, 
U.S .UA., PeMeA., Dec, 1950, p. 13. 


6 
60 PERCENT OF EXTRA Lone STAPLE COTTON IN 1949 USED FOR THREAD 


According to the information received from the principal users of extra long eae 
ton, about 60 percent | of the extra long staple consumed in the calendar: year 1949 
was for thread (table 3). Woven fabrics, such as broadcloth, organdy, voile, and 
fabric for typewriter ribbons, accounted for about 25 percent of the total. The : 
remainder in the order of volume was used in lace, knitted goods, covering for 
rubber in elastic goods, and wire insuiation,. 
Table 5.— Estimated consumption of cotton, 1-3/8 inches and Longer , 
‘according to type of cotton and "end product, based on 
reports from principal consuming mills, lariat year 1949 Ei, 


(500-pound bales) 


: Bgyptian: Sudanese: Peruvian: Sea : Americans 
End product ig ta 2’ Sake ec” Pima * Island |: pases Total 
: J fi 7p Afry 3 : 3 
Thread 5 yuk, adiacdgt USUISE so TM. AAIOR Ew ges: NE” Teak ST .0e | 
Woven fabric 6/......% 16,240 £138! ri 607e- PPL Lose eased: 
LACE cele se o's os ererees® 6 "092 8 - : - 8 - ° 503 ° 6,595 
Knitted goods 7/.....3 4,142 - 3: Ore Ce reat A © gh hyo 2 oeeg 
Rubber covering 8/...: me, O56 3 - 3 i at, ~ : Se eS eer 
Wire insulation......: "731 : Rb5 a - : iW 3" -T,145 
OLNEY se saeeweeennoces: 975 3 118 5 ae : ee : 92 5 1,185 
Sh ane aah Wa SL, cele. ByS6L) @°°-65286*- 2) FP oo s’ “Ay569"°'s° 96,414 


1/ Does not include american Upland wonton, of which som some Swany small amounte were 
possibly 1+3/8 inches and longer. 

2/ Total of Egyptian Kamak and Sudanese Sakel, adjusted to total consumption of 
Keyptian cotton, as.compilied from preliminary data of Bureau of Censuses ©... 2a0! 

3/ Total consumption of Peruvian cotton as compiled from Bureau, of Census pre- .': 
liminary data for 1949 was 7,452_bales. A difference of l, 206 bales presupnably 
represented Peruvian Tanguis, a2 variety having staple shorter’ than 1-3/8 inches. 

4/ Total consumption of sea island and American Egvptian, adjusted to totals for | lan 
each of these two growths, as compiled from Bureau of Census preliminary data. ‘“_ 

5/ Includes sewing thread, stitching thread, shoe thread, and: other types of 
industrial thread, oe 

6/ Consists principals of broadcloth, Maan, voile, and fabric for: typewriter : 
-rabbon. 2 e 

1/ Includes yarn for Hogi cee ah for" h efeoe and simplex end ttings - Simplex init 
fabric for gloves is one of principal itens. . 

8/ Yarns for covering rubber in elastic goods «’ 

Warket Outlets for Extra 0 Staple Cotton in ‘the 
‘ United States," USDA, PMA, December 1950, Pe Lo. 
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TEXAS SOUTH ar A TO (PLANT 5,750 9000. ACRES IN COTTON 


A minimum of 3 750. OOO acres will be planted in cotton on the Texas sduthe Plains 
this yeare Joining in this forecast were George W. Cochran, president, and Ike 
Dunbar, secretary of the Lubbock Cotton Exchange, and K.~N, Clapp, area observer 
for Ande srson-Clayton & Co, since 1923. The Texas South Plains include 20 North- 
west Texas counties with an area of about 16,000 sqmre miles within 4 75-mile 
radius of Lubbock. If plantings should approximate the expected'figure, they 
will be" far in: excess. of: any previous record for the area, .Present: records were 
set at about 3,050,000 acres planted and 2,750,000: harvested, yielding 1,644,000 


ree BON 


bales, in 1949, Drouth and | GSovernnent controls cut the 1950 acreage to approxi» 
mately 1,450,000 and the ginnhings to about 700,000 bales. Cochran and Clapp pre 
dicted that the area will produce 1,750,000 bales this year if moisture condi« 
tions are normal. The total may go ‘weld, over & 2000 yOOO bales if conditions are 
unusually favorable. ep: 

| Journal of Commerce, Jane 29, 1951, p, 48- 


JANUARY COTTON CONSUMPTION, SPINDLE ACTIVITY, SPINDLE.HOURS UP; STOCKS DECLINE 


Cotton consumption increased to 42,485 bales per working day during January 1951 
from 41,266 bales during December 1950. This compares with 37,651: bales gonsumed 
during Janwry 2 yearago. Stocks on hand continued to decline and .stood at 7.9 
million bales in Janwry, compared with 8,6 million bales in December 1950 and 
11.9 million bales in January last. year. Spindle activity increased sharply, 
while active spindle hours gained 46 billion spindle hours from the previous 
monthe 


Table 6.— Cotton consumption and stocks, and spindle hours in cotton mills 


~  § ganuary ; Decembers November: January 
Sood 4/8. Lob Rf t 3 (1950 Ae : 1950 @ 


Consumption average per working aay abeteet 42,485 3 21,268 # 41,178 : 37,651 
On hand, 1,000 balese .2:.cusldZidy oe kvQdaphlT 107580921 10,662) 2) 105088 21 522,928 
Active spindle hours, billionSese.....ee.: %I15e5 ; 3e9 te 1s 0 tae 
Spindle activity, percent of capieOty By 145.9 2: 141.3 2: 143.2 =: 193.0 

; : $ 


1/7 Biscd on 5=week pericd. 


2/ Based on 4=week pericd. 

3/ Includes activity on fibers other than cotton totaling 0.3 to 0,6 billion 
Spindle hours for each period shown. 

From Bureau of the Census reports. 


PT SET SR Ne A 0S 0 
DEFENSE NEEDS MAY TAKE 40 PERCENT OF FINE COMBED OUTPUT 


Many: fine combed cotton goods mills expect to convert anywhere from 25 to 40.per= - 
cent of total production to military orders within the next few.months, Worth” — 
Street sources. reported, Looms are being shifted,in some cases. from lightweight 
and even sheer fabrics to heavier constructions for Government needs, it was 
said. One group of mills reported that it was converting looms which formerly 
made such gray. goods as organdies, lawns,.tissuc ginghams, and voiles over to 
heavier constructions, to-mget the needs of the Army, Navy, and: other. branches of 
the armed forces for yriforn twills, balloon as and various types of combed 
oxfcrd, 


Many of the sheer and lightweight combed goods run only nine yards to the pound, 
it was pointed out. On the other hand, the government specifications call for 
1.75 to 4 yards to the pound. In many cases,ihowever, little change is necessary 
in meeting Government orders, it was said, as the constructions are very similar 
to the ones made for civilian icine re 


» 


JOOrRa of Gonveree, Feb. 1s, 1951, Pe the 
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BRISK DEMAND FOR COTTON TIRE CORD 
Most cotton tire cord:mills in the United States are currently See hite on a fill” 
production schedule. of three shifts ‘for Six days a week and the cotton tire cord 


picture, has changed-within the last ‘year fron’ an unfavorable, declining market to. i" 


a highly favourable one, Worth Street: sources said. Production of cotton tire 
cord (exclusive of chmfer fabrics) which reached its low ebb in 1949 has risen 
steadily this year, °° By the third-quarter, production was at the rate of about 47.. 


million pounds, it was said. From an overatl_produ ction basis, cotton tire CA ete 


declined.from about 57 percent of the entire cord production in oa to about 9 
percent in 1949, it was added. 


This sharp decline in cotton tire cord was caused, it was pointed out, by the 
steady incroase in the production of rayon tire cord, due to certain * advantages 
inherent.in the rayon tire cord fabric’. Rayon production, it was said, increased 
steadily from -nine million pounds in 1939 to 202 million pounds in 1949. During 
this sane‘ period, cotton tire cord decreased from 243 million pounds to 113 mil-" 
lion pounds. The substantial increase in the use of cotton tire cord is attri-. 
buted by trade cbservers to several factors, First, the automobile industry, 


which has been producing 4 record cutput, accelerated its buying of tires. within’ 


the last year, In addition, an increased replacenent.demand, arose because of the 


€ 


record-breaking number of cars on the road. Coupled with this sharply increasing ---: 


demand isthe linited produce tion of high temcity: rayon yam, it was said. 
See OBR Canadian Textile Journal, Dec. 22, 1950, pe 54. 


TIRE CORD: “RAYON PRICES DECLINE SLIGHTLY; COTTON UNCHANGED’ | 


The price of 12/4/2*cotton fabric on February’ 1 remained unchanged fron the pre- 
vious month and stodd at 91 cents per pound and 8.81 cents per-square yard. The 
1650/2 rayon passenger tire cord and the 2200/2 truck tire fabric decreased very 


slightly. There were corresponding slight decreases in the price per square sin tal 


of rayon tire Pabri oly 7 


s 


Table 7.— Prices of cotton and rayon tire fabric, 


February 1 and January @, 1951 . ernie ee 


caer : sper Sqeyde 1/: Feb. Feb,‘ 1° aie: 2 ?; Fe~ aie: warigne 
: ; Pound: cents : cents « Cents : Gents 

Passenger car tires : $ gixS al : 3 8: pot 
Cottom fabrics... 12/4 1/2: e9l 0° OOO! fer OL Oh ot: B2—e8) oe? B2 eR: 
Rayon fabric.....«21650/2: Dats 27 5E25 eomod7 5 g20.0uq 57 BE a2 57. 90 

Truck tires ag “TOES : : 

Rayon Fabric. +..1:1100/2: 62-0) 9 974,007 2.97400 & 45.868 « 5.88 
Rayon fabrice....++:1650/2% 078 2 -79,00'" 2-79.00 -: 61.662. 361462 : 
Reyon fabrics. ....#2200/2: + .82 ¢ 69,75 3" 69.480 t 252620 cf 57 ee 


1/ These are typical fabric weights and vary Ser for different tire manus 
facturerse 
Based on hi Se from independent es ect er bk 
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ADOPT STANDARD POR COATED COTTON FABRICS © 


The proposed: simplified practi ce be Wonton ie ae for vinyl and. pyroxylin eoabad 
cotton fabrics has been approved, and will become effective Jan. 1, 1951, the 
Commodity Standards Division of the Uffice of Industry and Gcmmeres, Us. Se Dept. 
of Commerce .has reported, The mterial covered by this recommendation is used 
for automotive upholstery and trim, furniture upholstery, case coverings, foot- 
wear, luggage, sporting goods, bookbindings and many other products. 


Ae Fabric weight: Price tise Be er pound =: Price per: Sq. ae “Gi 
or 
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This recommendation was proposed by the Plastic ‘Coatings and Fin Aamocts kink as 
a result of a survey which disclosed that more than 76 types and styles of vinyl 
coated fabrics and more than 88 types and styles of pyroxylin coated fabrics are 
being produced, the principal variaticns being in finished weights. ‘The . simpli-~ 
fied list contains 20 styles of vinyl coated fabrics and 25 styles of pyroxylin 
coated fabrics. For each of these styles’ the recommendation gives the width 
in inches and linear yards per pound of the original gray fabric and the minimum 
width and weight per linear yards of the coated fabric. The recommendation also 

contains a very useful table which enables technicians and others to compare the 
pateiee on the basis of weight per square yard. 

Textile Bulletin, Dec. 19t0, pe 866 


BURLAP BAG PRICE INCREASES; COTTON AND PAPER UNCHANGED 
The price of cotton and paper flour bags on February 15 remained unchanged from - 
the previous month and stood at $349.00 and $117.70 per thousand respectively. 
Burlap bag prices on Febrwry 15 rose to $410.70 per thousand, compared with 
$397.60 on the same day Jast month and y243.65 on February 15, 1950.': 

Table 8.= Midelionth prices of 100=pound flour bags 


(Dollars per thousand) 
3: February ¢ January 


December: Fe proary 


ef os tOS lee HetIOols Bort LO60i ute AO5O 
Prices, new, Sts Lois 1/es.....0.+02 : : : 
Coutonesseeie de pentesesiae en RA ets ele ee el a 4,00, ¢ 349,00» 3. 2ao.00 
Burlap e. Sele Ce ese Jee Hoe dba cwot oe bet eto 1 o07. 0 F"° S97 CO YOR 49, 00 
PADS 0.5 ic6 ems 6019.08.06 09 0.0.30 0.0.0 00,0000 BE EN ay Wy OM A hy Bi 8 94.15 
Prices, second-hand, New York.......% . : : ee a 
COL Oficy Obi Nal </ se padawkae 6 sapbiak blo mit). pe 00: ts, SLO: , 21 ooalo | 
Cotton, .bakeryerin 5/=«<:40.cmns mastetn “Gre ct gooe0O 8 190.00. 2 . LOO,00 
Burlap, once-used ae ee deesered® 180,00 : 160,00 r4 160,00 ry 105600) 
Burlap, bakeryerun 3/.ssccossseseet 165,00 +: 175,00: 170,00 +: 105,00 
Paper, bakery=run S/ eewervcecsaceces: 40,00 3 40,00 ;: 25,00, 3 5.00 
Dif ference a6: : ; : : 
~ Cotton, new minus once-used’sesees+? 99200 : -99,00 +: 139,00 : 84,00 
Cotton, new minus bakery-run..e.ee?..-164.00 +: 164,00. : 159.00 *% 19,00 
Burlap, new minus once=usedeseeece? “250,70 2: .257,60 % 237,60 +: 158.65 
Burlap, new minus bakery=runesesoe? :225e70 3 222,60 : 227.60 +: 158.65 
Paper, new minus bakery-rune. +++! 77e70 3 T7070 +? ‘92,70 = 89415 


- 


"me 


V/ Cotton, 3702 4.00 yd. shee ting ott 4a" rey eet SAE 36" 10 oze cut 43m 
unprinted; paper, 18 x 4-1/2 x 36-3/4" unprinted; all 1l.c.l. shipments. No 
allowance. made for quantity or cash discounts. From a large bag marhitdo— 
furere, "1? seins 

2/ From a large second=harit bag ‘dealer. 

‘$8/ Fron Daily Mill Stock Reporter « 
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WHAT MAKES 4 FABRIC" GO" aon’ “°° 


After over 20 becrercieom conduc ting’ tests and research. on. cases of eaiiets damage to 
fabrics submitted. by: le undry’ customers , technicians in the laboratories of the 
American Institute of Laundering claim that a large percentage of fabrics "fall 


by the wayside" because of chemical or mechanical damage and faulty manufacture» 


-10-_ 


Chenical cr mechanical iectgee is Asubsay! tiedbapic to Bee Ae doné at home. Where 
damage can be traced to a Fault of manufacture, the unsatisfactory condition is 
aleeis due to either the weaving or finishing of the cloth, the dye used or the 
construction of the article, the technicians report. Shrinia ge of woven cotton 
and linen fabrics, according to tests made at the Institute, is a direct result 
of the manufacturing processes thenselvese Resin-type finishes are also 2 source 
of trouble, the Institute reports; too, dyes are sometimes the downfall of a 
fabric. 

Textile Industries for January 1951, p. 9le 


COMBEILI DEN OP, ROsD Colts 
APAGK: PHILIPPINES BOOST PRODUCTION 50 PERCENT ABOVE 1949 


Abaca produe tion in the Philippines last yedr increased by nearly 50 percent, or 
259,213 bales, over output in 1949, Whereas production in the latter period 

amounted. to only oA 5720 bales of abaca, the 1950 total was 752,933 bales, equiva 
lent to 1,505,866 piculs, according to an announcement by P. L, "Mapa , chairman. of 
the Rehabilitation Finance Corp. The biggest increase in production was in Davao, (— 
where ‘the total for 1950 was reported at 584,130 bales, against 220,409 in 1949, 

The institution had financed more than 900 abaca planters with pata: loans amount— 

ing to nearly 6,000,000 pesos. On the basis of an average of 60-pesos per picul, 

the 1950 abaca production represented an- income of 90,000,000 pesos to the country, 
and as an export product the fiber was exceeded in agen only by copra and sugar, 
Pad OUte ; 
ahah Journal of. Camerce, Jane 305 Eerie pe is. 


BURIAP: ‘CONSUMPTION SHOWED SLIGHT GAIN IN THE rae: JAST TEAR teens 


Despite all of the + ricissitude s of a supply situation never before ‘exrpé rienced in 
quite such serious measure by the industry y_ new high.prices so far above previous 

top levels that they scarcely bear eanpari son’, and dire: uncertainties attending 

the accessibility of godds in the primary source » consumption of burlap in the 

United States not alone *hetd its om from a volume ‘standpoint compared with the 

year before but actually showed a slight gain* been chi 1949 total. 

On the basis, of 100 percent of the industry in the. United States, Benes consump= “i 
tion in 1950 reached a alee of per ee 3000 yards 5. repres¢ ae an Anemase. of 


Al Se Bee 


During aaa year precoding 4 sete ance ea ‘shown a decline of 9 1,600 000 Te) 

or 10.3 percent, fron .886 9900 ,000. yards :in "1948—all the se A aie projected to 
100 percent of the A ttc te industry. Thus , following a drop of 8. 0 vercent dur= 
ing 1948 and a further decline..of 10.5 percent in 1949, or a total of. 18.3 percent 
within two calendar periods, consumption in the leat year 6 eee ee at least 

a bit over the year before. . 


Year Yards Year Se Nata Yards 


1950 geheedees eeoersevons 800, 500,000 ee (1L9ER eee ceerererscene 4 421, 815 3000 
1949 Ser owe weeds asses :70¢ T900uODD it LOAD icy desis 45's bans: OOe eee, 000 
L948 ee. eeseereevesees 886,500 000 19BB esecececorerecee a: OGuy675 000 
1947. eesesswcwesseces 879 ,665 ,000 ' S936 ecccovesccccesees 169,41, 000 
19469..6 seeee sesceweses G5, 94.7 9000 lIBtecacccccvececeese Ole 725, 000 
C4 Sewesinine ss eat de 602 , 278 "000 r ; +. LQSRecesecee ®ecees eee 476 "342 000 


LOA Ais a die Seles els a 655, 800 5000 LOB aey enene. Gua. ence ee $96 Teheg 5123 "000 
+, ey) “Dealy Maa Stolk. Reporter, vans. 51g hase De ue 
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RATE: NEW PROCESS FOR SEPARATING FIBER FROM GUM PERFECTED" 


& new process for separating fiber from gum has been peprated by the Hamie 
Products Corps. of Pittsburgh. It has been installed in the pilot production, plant 
at Galery, Pa., which is rumning two shifts, seven days a week, in spinning ramie 
fiber. A process for decorticating ramie has becn in operation: sirice last Falle 
According to Thomas 4. Robinson, treasurer of the comrany, the new process will 
aid in supplying heavy-duty fiber for the defense effort. 

Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Jan..25, 1951, pe &. 


RAYON? YARN PINCH SEEN FOR YEAR 


Rayon filament. yarn and staple will continue during 1951 to be a scarce commodity, 
with producers hird put to satisfy the demands of their cuStomers, many of whon 
will be disappointed in their efforts to obtain synthetic fibers.” New uses for 
rayon, particularly as a blend with wool to make this even ecarter item go fur=- 
ther, make it certain that the supply will be spread thinly among purchases. Ris- 
ing costs in chenicals, raw materials, and labor seem to indicate a rise in the 
costs of yarns. 
Journal of Commerce, Jan. 16, 1951, p. 2. 


RAYON: PREDICT 700 PERCENT INCREASE IN RAYON FIBER FALL AND WINTER SUITS 


Men in the rayon industry predict that by next Fall at least 2 million all-rayon 
men's suits will be available in stores across the country. This is 700 percent 
more than last Fall. They also predict that by Fall 1952, they will have some 7 
milhicn heavier weight, all-rayon suits on the market, about half of all the Fall 
and Winter suits mde annwliy in the United States, In 1950, all-rayons and 
blends of synthetics accounted for more than 50 percent of ali Set in see 
suits Shy eae 


Allerayon atts weighing about, 3 poundse=the same as regular-weight worstedSe= 
will be priced $10 to $20 less than the ‘all<wool variety at stores next fall, 
Winter-wear rayon fabrics cost the suit maker $1.50 to $2.15 a yard, compared 
with $5 to $6 for worsteds, | 

The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 30,1951,p.1. 


RAYON: INDUSTRIAL RAYON PIANS TO INCREASE TIRE CORD OUTPUT 


The Industrial Rayon Corp. is ready to build a plant or extend present facilities 
to meet 2 growing demand for its continuous process yarns "just as soon as it can 
obtain assurance that the cricical materials needed to complete the job will be 
officially, assigned to the project," the company disélosed in its annwi report 
for 1950. The report said the tire cord capacity of the Painesville plant was 
increased: by,more than 6,000,000 pounds during the year. An additional 6 500,000 
of tire rayon and tire cord capaci ty will be added to the Cleveland plant this. 
April. This will bring the company's total productive capacity to approximately 
100,000,000 pounds annually. The decision to proceed with the long-contemplated 
expansion program is based, they explained, on work’ by~the company's. research 
and development departments which have ‘now isin abe a new and a eae con= 
- tinuous She Oe are 
ee ‘Journal of Commerce,’ Fob. Wy 1961, Pe ‘12, 


CHEMICAL ‘AND ‘SYNTHRTIC FIRER PIANTS MUSHROOM OVER. NATION. ON FAST-RI SING DEMAND 


There is-evidence that the fastest. growing industry in the United States-during 
the past decade is in for 2 further startling growth. The Federal Reserve Board's 
chemical index shows that output at last report in November was running 343 


weld Se 


percent above the 1939 average. The Board's industrial index.as a whole has shown 
a gain of ea: a“ spat in the same period, 


The U. s, vatrenayi tie? finds itself with almost no wool stockpile; its supplies of. | 

cotton are at the lowest point in over 2 decade. War could cut of f foreign sup~ 

plies of wool fleece; a poor 1951 cotton crop might make cotton the searcest it 

has been in half a century. New chemical plants could fil] much of the gap. Some 

SUNT eas examples of .present or proposed increased synthetic production are: 

Du Pont's Orlon plant at Camden, S. Cs, will be in operation bv end of 1951, and 

will produce 30 million pounds in the first years; Monsanto Chemical Co.'s big 

plant at Texas City, Texas, for producing vinyl-chloride plastic for phonograph 

records, wire insulation, raincoats, etce.; plan for increasing production of ben= 

Zine 50 “percents Carbi de are Carbon Corp.'s Dynel -:now making over 5 million 

pounds a year could be upped to e5 to 50 million pounds. in about a year; a 125 

percent hike in nylon supply - Du Pont is presently adding 75 million pounds to 

its present 100—aillion—pounds a year nylon capacity; .both Union Carbide and 

Du Pont are increasing their capecity to produce poly-ethylene from the present 

60 million pounds yearly to 100 million by next summer. Plans on the drawing 

boards call for more than double that figure € 
. The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 29, 1951, p. 1. = 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS: BUROPH RACES TO EQUAL UNITED STATES PROGRESS 


Powerfully stimulating the search for new synthetics—-and the booming production 
of synthetics now commercially practical—is the stratospheric price of wool.and 
cotton. Demand everywhere—from manufacturers of clothing, upholstery, carpet 
materials and lots of other thingse=is for cheaper artificial replacements. 

European concensus is that nothing will ever completely, or even largely, take the 
place of cotton and wool, The British still regard present prices as a temporary 
phenomenon, not a reason for a big permanent swing to new artificial fibers, How 
ever, despite the British contention that soaring prices are temporary, Yorkshire 
textile men are, busily tossing tradition to the winds by clamoring for more wool= 
saving fibers to: weave even into things like fine cashneres and worsteds. France 
has formed a "Comite. Intermtional de la Rayonne et des Fibres Synthetiques" to 

Bpar synthetic Stet Hea and stimulate free interchange of information and ideas. ~< 
ae! etl , .< The Wall Street Journal, Feb. 16, 1951, p. le ( 


GERMAN PRODUCER INTRODUCES NEW SYNTHETIC FIBER 


A new addition to the growing family of synthetic yarns was announced, here with. 
the introduction of "Phrilon," a product of the Phrix Works of Neumuenster in 
SchleswigeHolstein. Phridon? is intended to compete with nylon and its German 
counterpart, Perlon. Still in an experimental stage, large-scale production is 
expected to start as soon as the necessary patent can be installed. aS 


The Phrix formula differs gad cnalées fron both the Du Pont (nylon) and the Ic 
Farben (Perlon) processes,  Phrilon is derived from a polyamid as are nylon and 
Perlon. But whik these two are based on phenol and thus indirectly on a ‘coal | 
tar product—caprolactan=-Pirilon ees from furfurol which has hitherto beer used 
primrily as a solvent., Furfurole's boiling point lies between 160 and 165 
degrees centigrade, and He is inexpensively derived from corncobs. or oat chaff. 
It can also be obtained as a by-product of cellulose production. The basic cle= 
ment in Phrilon is 4 pi a it which is left behind in the refining of furfurol, The 
process is ‘said to be both cheaper and simpler than that required for nylon and 
Perlone a ei 

bitte News Record, Feb. 13, 19515, De 356 
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VIRGINIA #CA ROLINA RAISES FIBER PRICE 70 $1 PER POUND 


Wit pthaa eoncroat ne. Chemical Corp. nas increased the price on vicara from 90 cents 
to $1 a pound to reflect increases in raw mtvrials and direct costs of produc= 
tion. The new price is applicable to both staple and large tow. Other factors 
remained unchanged; i.e., moisture regain of 10 percent; f,o.b. Taftville, Conne 
John H. Karrh, manager of the sales department of the fiber division, announce ‘ed 
the price changes, effective as of Jan..16, in letters to cpstomers. 

Daily News Record, Jan. 26, 1951, Bere det 
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DRAPER CORP. TO CUT TEXTILE LOO OUTPUT BECAUSE OF SHORTAGES 


Draper Corp.,because cf prospective decline in supplies available of iron, steel, 
aluminun, brass and bronze, will be forced to cut in half its production of tex- 
itile looms, said Thoms H, West, president. Currently it is turning out slightly 
over 2,000 of these weoving machines per month, an increase of about 5 percent 
over a year apo, but beginning in April it will start, curtailing until by year- 
ope. its -monthly ub pub will be down to 1,000. 

Wall Street Journal, Feb. 8, 1951, p. 16. 


PIASTICS, RUBBER USED IN. NEW LINE OF MILL SUPPLIES 


The me chanical goods division, United ‘States Rubber Co., announced that it-has 
started large-scale production of a new line of specialties made of both plas= 
tics and rubber for the $75 million yearly market in textile mill suppliese The 
line consists of nearly 50 types of specialties for yarn carrying operations 

, and textile machinery, inclwing quills, spindle bumper tubing, lap winder 
rolls, sand roll covering, warp compressor roll covering, spinner belts, cop 
butts, spinning and card room cots, tapered warp spinning tubes, spooler | 
sleeves, and other moldéd and extruded specialties. Ernest G.~Brown, vice .2.% 
president and general manager of the division, said a newplastic material, 
Uscolite, is so tough that quills made of it, for example, will wear twice as” 
long as wood and will neither shatter, chip nor WALD y thus lowering main= 
anatge COS tS. Cainer 

reli be: 7 Journal of Commerce y Febriary 15, 1951, Pe ‘40. 


DEXPILE RESEARCH AN D EDUCATION 
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: TERAS: FIBER IAB: IS ESTABLISHED — tet is as 


As a further service to mill buyers, exporters, cotton mercints, and others, the 
United States Testing Company,: Ince has. established a new cotton fiber testing 
laboratory in the. Cotton Exchange Building in Dallas, Texas. Equipment of the 
unit includes the: latest type, Pressley. testers for fiber strength, the Fibro= 
graph for fiber length unfiromity,. the Micronaire for fiber fineness, and micro- 
scopic equipment for cell wall thickness or maturity. The laboratory is Srarae 
with Se ts technical personnel. - 


‘The naw Dallas laboratory is the first ia incamnehe comercial cotton fiber test- 
ing laboratory in Texas , which is the country's largest cotton growing and 
exporting state. It is the second cotton fiber laboratory to be established by 
the United States Testing we apany, the first laboratory having been established 
in Menphis in 1949,- 

Southern Textile News, Jan. 27, 1951, p. 12, 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF DEVELOPS NEW COTTON -DYEING PROCESS 
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Brn Dye sturt Corporation, New York, has dow olen a new hot otl bath process 
for dyeing cotton cloth using the Wil tants unit, Robert L. Bonnar, technical 
+ director for .the company announced last week. * this new bath ha’ the advantages 
over older methods in several important respects. It results in better, -more’ 
even and uniform shading with no tapering ne the run. Short runs can. be - 
made economically, After passing through the Williams unit, the oil is*easily 
removed from the cloth by passage through 2 cold bath éontaining "Egéepal CA." 
This treatment enulsifies the oil which is then easily rinsed out. Fabrics can 
peskither wet or dry after the padding operation. With the new method, vats, 
sulphur , dizects, as well as other types of Gyestuffs can 28 dyed. Patents have 
becn applied for, Mr. Bonnar added. 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, Febs 19, 1951, pe 636 


USE ee METAL IN CONTINUOUS: PIECE GOODS DYEING INTRODUCED 


Since 1945 a’ “prograi of. dntense research has been GteartaKen at Lancaster -on vat 
dyeing by continusus methods. The cutcome of thig work has been the development ¢- 
of a novel method of .dyeing, which at the present time has exceeded even the most - 
hopeful and imaginative dreans of those early days. The principle involved in 

the process is the use of molten metal as the medium in which fixation of the dye 
cecurse The cloth is simply impregmated with dye liquor and passed ‘through the 
molten metal, where dyeing is completed The unit consists of 2 parts, the dyeing 

» machine and the conventional soaping’ range, but both are run together as a single 
{unite The dyeing machine consists of an iron vessel filled with molten metal of 

a »the fusible alloy type, having a melting point of approximately 70° C. The 

-omachine has 2 legs 5 fte. long, about 1 in.wide and 6 in. apart, joined. together 
atitae base, where there is a roller to allow he cloth to pass freely from one to 
“the sqther gy a 

“Canadian Tekttie'Gdurnal , Dec, 22, 1950, Dp. Sy 


OILSEEBDS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


1950 OUTPUT OF FATS og OILS SLIGHTLY HIGHER TAN PREVIOUS YEAR C 
Production of fats ard oils, including the oil equiva lent of abn dare tic oilseeds 
exported, in the year which began October 1, 199, probably will be slightly 

proater than the record output of 12 bi Lisen Sounds producéd a year earlier. Out= 
put of lard, tallow and greases probably will increase moderatelye Production of 
vegetable oils (includiig”oil equivalent of exported daestic oilseeds) my 

decline slightly, with a major reduction in cottdénseed-eil output: not: quite of f+ 

set by increases in production of soybean and peanut oils, Bathe of butter is 


elie ome to eee ‘, 


“Tt was ‘est, SUR EH ee 5 that, in Cover to 1950, there will be no. acreag 
-allotnents on the 1951 corn and "Whest crops. -As corm competes for acréage with 
soybeqns. and wheat with flaxseed, farmers may reduce soybean and flaxseed 
acreages below the 1950 levels, | Relative ha Nad pce plan ting dine also will 
influence farmers! choicese 
a Tae “The Fats and: Oils Situation, Dece 1950 = 
meme | . Jane 1951, Pe Se 
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hy - 15 a . 
1950 PRICES OF VEGETABLE OILS amp tht HIGHER THAN 1949—-SLIGHTLY, of ah PHAK OF 
1948 


The prices of domestic REN gales oils in 1950 were ‘substantially higher in every 
category except linseed. The ‘average price for linseed oil was 18.3 cents per 
pound in 1950, compared with *4.7 the previous year and &6.3 cents per pound at 
its pedk in 1948, Domestic vegetable oils” other than tung, even with the large 

increases in 1949, were still far below the prices received in 1948. Tung oil 
sold for an average price of 26.7 ‘cents per pound in 1950, compared with 23.9 
cents the previous year and 24,6 cents per pound in 1948. The January 15 quota- 
tions of 211 vegetable oils were very substantially bigher than the average for 
1950 and, except for tung oil, were Terre ce lower than the peak prices 
received in 1948, . 


Vegetable oilseed meals in most cases averaged higher in 1950 than in 1949 and 
brought slightly lower prices than they did in: 1948... Except for cottonseed meal, 
the Jajuary 15, 1951, prices of oilseed meals were moderately higher than the 
average price re ceived in 1950. Due to the acute shortage of cottonseed meal, the 

midemonth price in January was #80.35 per ton, compared with an average of $66 925 
cents in 1950 and $77.78 per ton in wae (Table. 9, page 16). 


CASTOR OIL CALLED VITAL TO DEFENSE; INCREASE IN PRODUCTION PIANNED 


The Government added castor oil to its list of strategic eee Sdeded: for defense. 
The Department of Agriculture announced a program for production and procurement 
of 195l-crop castor beans on between’ 90,000 to 100,000 acres "so Ae A assure in- 
creased sup»nlies of this commodity in the national “defense program." In TBS3 se = 
only 9,000 acres were planted to castor, beans. The program suggests planting of 
aus ,000° acres of irrigated land:in Arizonz ard California, 3,000 acres in Oklahoma 
and 60,000 acres of dry land in Oklahoma and Texas, 

The Wall Street Journal, Feb. 7, 125l pele 


WORLD FIAXSEED PRODUCTION SHOWS SLIGHT ‘INCREASE IN 1950 


World flaxseed production is estimated at 140.7 million. bushels, according to the 
latest information available to the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. The 
1949 estimate ms been revised dowmward to 159.4 million bushels. Canadats 1950 
flaxseed crop, estimated at 4.5 million bushels, is about 8 percent Jess than 
the September forecast but is almost double the 1949 output. The United States! 
1950 flaxseed production. is now estimated at 39.3 million bushels against 43.9 
million a year earlier am the record crop of %,5 million in 1948, The 1950 
crop wis harvested from 3.9 million acres, 21 percent less than in 1949 but well 
above the prewar average of 1.5 million acres, 

o Be hi ‘Foreden Crops and Markets, Jan. a5 T951, De. S45 


MARGARINE: INDUSTIY FACES BILLION=POUND YEAR 


ce! 


” 


The ma rgardne.. industry say be headed for its first billicn pound yea ar in 195l. In 
the year just past, margarine production reached an.alletime high of around 940 
million pounds, as against a previous record of,909. million pounds in 1948. Tos 
gether, margarine and butter consumption averaged approximately 17 pounds per 
person last year. The national per, person constimption of margarine alone was 
over 6,1 pounds, setting a new highek In 1951, it is probably that margarine will 
make, up an even. jarger , percentage of the total table fat consumed. The outstand= 
ing evént in "$950; Te) far as margarine was concerned, was repeal of the 4-year- 
old Federal antienargarine laws. 

Journal of Comme ree, Feb. 9, 1951, pe 25-6 
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OILCLOTH USES LESS FAT, OIL, BAE FINDS 


Drying oil industries used approximately 160 million pounds mdre of oils and fats. 
during 1950 than during 1949, the Agriculture Department! s Bureau of Agricultural 
Eeonomics reported today. The BAE estimated total use of oils and fats for 1950 
to be about 1.1 billion pounds as compared to 940 million.pounds in 1949, Factory 
consumption of fats and oils in floor coverings and oilcloth during 1950, however, 
dropped considerably under the record 166 million pounds used in 1948. In the 
January-September period of 1950, however, ‘usage tataled 111 million pounds cone- 
pared with. 108 million pounds, a year earlier. . 


Oils and fats used in floor-wovering and oilcloth have remained a relatively 
stable percentage of the total in 211 drying-oil preducts. It was 13 percent of 
the total in the Janwry-Septenber period of 1950;: compared with 13 percent in 
the 1937-1941 period, During the 1947-1949 period, it was 15 percent. 

: a) Daily News Record, dane S1, 1951, pe Se 


World cena! production in 1950 may be the largest on record, according to pre=- 
liminary information available to the office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Total outturn is forecast at 11.4 million short tons of unshelled, nuts’ ‘Compared 
with the revised estimates of about 10.9 and 10.7 million tons in 1949 and 1948, 
respectively, and 9.6 million prewar. The over-all expansion is attributed to 
anticipated increases in India, China, and Nigeria. Reductions are reported in _ 
the United States, Rrazil, Argentina, and in a number ofminor producing camtries. 


Table 10.- Peanuts: World acréage and production, 
average 1935-39, annwl 1948-50 1/ 


‘ Acreage 2/ : . Production 


Continent *Average? : ‘Average? ; ° 
ae :1935-39: 1948 , 1949 "1950 3 3/ 31935439; 1948 , 1949 21950 3/ 


3 Thousand acres 3 Thousand tons 
World total Sf 3 &1, 600% £6 45503 «6 4200 &6 45503 9,950 10,755: 10,8782 11,400 
North Americea....: 1,800: 3,520: 2,530 2 42802 640 1,235: 1,015: 950 
Hurope sins oft ols oes sf 553 40% 40 40: 28 258 eon 8 23 
UeSeSeRe S/N ot 298 —_ $ _ ta 3 $ = ° = 


i 
o 82 88 ve we SO 8 on 
f 


3 
ASIN: ob ob SES 68 bet 13,2013 14,760: 19,500: 16,100: 7,021 
880 : 


South Americas..s2 4003 720: 0 670: 12S 304: 284% 207 
AFPLOS Gee Veuwe oF 6,120: : 7,400: 7,570 74,5703 1, 692 1,985: 1,7923 1,890 
Oceandace..svccect 153 40% 30 30% a 193. 12% 13 

7 Peanuts in the shelle | Tk 


2/ Figures refer to Mmrvested areas as far as possible. 

3/ Preliminary, 

4/ Average of less than 5 years. 

5/ Includes estimates for countries for which data are not available and for minor 
producing countries... 

Fron: Weekly Peanut Report, PMA, Dec. 5, 1950, p. 4. 
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USE OF EDIBLE GRADE PEANUTS IN 1950 SUBSTANTIALLY BELOW LAST SEASON : 


The amount of shelled peanuts (raw tasis) used domestically in primary products 
during the 1950-51 season through. Janwary 81 totaled 356 million pounds; compared 
with 474 million pounds during the comparablg period last year. This continued 
sharp reduction is due largely ta the decrease in the amount of shelled’ ‘peanuts 
erushed for oil, cake and meaj;.the only increases were made in. Po fate ‘peanuts © 
and peanut butter. E 


Table 11.- Shelled peanuts (raw i pert 
domestically in primary products 


Sept. 1 — Jan. 31 Season, Sept. 1 - ‘ug. 28 


; “2 
pane Rate be ne 2 1950-51 + 1949-50 -? 1949-50 +? 1946-49 
Let: housand pounds 
TOPAL, all grades..eseeseceee? . 356,090 473 863 925,058 710,596. 


Edible. cradege.totaddenes s0%. 4 261,451 sari Die Ns Bi 510,109 rey rec 


Peanut candy~lL/esecccecess 04,558 : 58,920 ' 1266887 «me 8%. LOZ LBL 
Salted Peanut Seeeeeseeeee! 54,599 2 53, 656. go 34—_ dB R91 H 120,018 
Peanut butter. 2/e- beweses? m 109 ,674 H 108,233 : 256 9168 oe 250,184 
Othe Fj PPOORCES e-onnpawinn 2 pare gS00,17 t Pyl8S. te 9. $65. 3.) . 7,048 
Crushed for oil,. cake $ = eee “it 2 
and meal. 3/ «ees» eooneeseccees 134, 659 hee R47 »889 tri dl¢d 9949 Ey de ee6,165 


1/: Includes Saar but ter oe oe eee for own use tn candy. 


&/ Excludes peanut hutter made by manufacturers for own use in candy 
3/ Includes ungraded or straight run peanuts. highs. es 
Fronz "Peanut Stocks and Processing," BAE, Feb. 23, 1951, 


TWO<MAN PEANUT Hi RVESTER SAVES ‘TIME: DIGS, CLEANS AND BAGS ONE ACRE AN HOUR 


Development of a Seis ine wan, Cre meee peanut, conbine harvester that 
will’do"the laborious job.of gathering peanuts from the fields in a fraction of | G 
the time now required by conventional methods, has been developed by the Depart= a 
ment of Agrioulture.: A cylinder-type combine, it can dig, clean, vine, stem, and 
bag an acre of” ‘peanut s in. an hour. It cuts out tedious stacking-—a job that. F 
takes.30 to 38 hours:of man labof per acre. It,.will.also handie wind rowed. 33. 
peanuts, combining &:acres an hour from a windrey.of:4 rows. In haryé Sting - -1.,500 
pounds of runner peanuts.fran an acre, the less, was only 181 pounds. "Los ses wee 2%. 
amounted ‘to 227 pounds fron a similar acre harvested ‘by the conven tional method. 
Most of the peamut: losses with the new harvester couli be corrected by ‘proper ad-= 
justment ‘of the machine, 

Chemurgic Digest, “Jame ry 1951, De? Lipa: 


‘ 


COTTON Inst ECTICIDE IMP\RTS OFF=FEAVOR TO PRANUT BUTTER 


Rotation of crops is proving to be a source.of trouble in the use ‘of benzine 
hexachloride on cotton. Sall residue of the insecticide in the "soil. are. con- 
centrated by peanut plants to a level (2 te. ‘7. parts: per. million) where it imparts 
off-flavor to peanut butter. Sweetpotatces may also be affected, 

Chemical Industries, Nove 1950, pe. 2. 
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LINTERS PRODU TION, CONSUMPTION DECLINE: STOCKS UP 


Production of linters at oil.mills totaled 145,200 bales in December, according to 
the Bureau of the Census. This compares with 183,800 in November and 203,000, in 
December a year ago. Consumption of linters totale 2d 116,000 bales in January, 
compared with 110,300 bales in December and 135,000 in January a year ago. Should 
the consumption rate which prevailed through January be maintained during the last 
‘half of the current season, total consumption for 1950-51 would be close to 1.5 
million bales; about 1.6 million bales were consumed during the 1949-50 season, 


Stocks of linters increased for the third successive month and at the end of 
December totaled 518,000 bales. This compares with 461,000 bales in Novenber and 
568,000 bales in ecenbes a yeir ago. Prices,.of felting grade linters advance4 
sliphtly to new peaks while erades 6 and 7 linters decreased moderately 


Table 12.— Cotton linters: Production, Consumption by industries, stocks 
and prices, United States, for specified months 


January : December : November : October : January 
La ste dees LODO. 182," L950 ee eee 
: enoueend bales 


Production v1y/F slp wheels aiene oontitit O/ oi Mieec WbeRe rss, 1 L6Ra8 cts 1 ROG RS wd SBS60 
Consumption 5/ deatvengy wae coior LlGeG ty $y AM eSro ese 1865.) 3, 02849 + 135.0 
Quantity bleached.......03 T0 ek $ 68.0 ; Tis aos 63.9 3: 85.5 
Other industrieSec.ssc.se3 4568 $ aRed 3 aed? 8 65.0 3 46.5 
SUCRE Sys cass Meets esk ef Spee: ELD. s 409.0 3° S770 
Prices 5/ peice Cents 
No. 2 grade, per POUNderci KOedo 43. .,L4585'8 24055 ° 19,18°:3 10.60 
No,.4 grade, per poundee.? . 19.75 3 18.96 3 19.25 3 15678 : . 6.45 
‘No.6 oe per OE 6 ae 2) | Leen ee 15.13 3 16,06 : 13.94 : 32009 + 


1/ Shore ‘Wee Weekly Cotton Tinters Review, PMA, Cotton Branch, USDA, 
2/ Data not available. 
3/ From Facts for Industry, "Cotton and Linters," Bureau of the Census. 
4/ Total stocks .in consumer establishments, publi¢ storage ‘and warehouses, and. 
» mills. Stocks at end of the month, Fron Facts for Industry, "Cotton Linters ," | 
Bureau of the. Census. 
5/ Average of average weekly prices, Manphis, Dallas, and Atlanta. From Weekly 


Cotton Linters Review, PMA, Cotton Branch, USA. 
WOOD PULP PRODUCTION IN THE .U. S. SCORED TREMEN DOUS INCREASE IN 1950 


Reflecting the tremendous upsurge in industrial and trade activity in the United 
States, especially during the.latter half of the year, production of wocd. pulp in 
this country registered an enormous increase in 1950 and rose to a new all-time 
high, not only above the preceding year but also sharply in excess of the previous © 
record established in 1948, 


The appreciable gain last year followed a downturn in the year before which had 
brought to a halt a steady rise that had commenced in 1944 and had continued unin= 
terruptedly through five calendar twelve-months until 19¢9. During 1950, a total 
of 14,827,152 short tons of 2,000 pounds, air dry weight, of wood pulp of all 
classes—chemical, mechanical and defibrated—was produced in the United States, 
according to preliminary figures issued by tha Bureau of ‘the Census of the. Ue Se 
Department io Comerces ' . 


aA 
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This total of pulp production in 1950 represented an increase of 2,655,366 tons, 

or 21.8 percent above an over-all quantity of 12,171,786 short an of pulp of 

all grades manufactured in this country during 1949, according to Census Bureau 

statistics. It also registered a rise of 1,954,€€0 tons, or 15,1 percent, above 

the 12,872,292 short tons produced in 1948, which up to the past year stood as the 

alltime high level of wocd pulp output in te United States in any calendar year. 
: , Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Feb. 22, 1951, p. 1. 


BER PRICES OF PURIFIED LINTERS AND DISSOLVING WOOD PULP INCREASE 


The price of purified linters in January climbed back to the peak price of 27.30 
cents per pound that it reached in November 1950. Monthly prices for purified 
linters averaged 16.85 cents per pound in 19503 this:almost doubled the price of 
8.62 cents received the previous year. All third grades of di. ssolving wood pulp 
commanded higher prices in January 1951 than the previous month, and were sub- 
stantially higher than the same month a year agoe 1950 monthly prices for the 3 
grades of dissolving wood pulp averaged 7.86 cents per pound for standard viscose, 
8.45 -cents for high-tenacity viscose, and 9,15 cents per pound for acetate and 
cupra grade. These prices were changed only moderately from those received in 
1949, 


Table 13.— Average annwl price of purified linters and dissolving wood 
pulp, United States, for specified years and months. 


Wood’ pulp Rj 


_. (Cents per pound) 


: Purified 3 Standard :High=tenacity: keotave and 

ri Aintvers L/ sviscose gradesviscose grades cupra grade 
1oaoe sc eeeee eo rneseresenbe.2 AES ghar S : a 3 a 85 4 6615 
LIE Teeweceeccerecvvecs one? 166 30 ry teue . Sitisee Tea4 P4 8.04 
1948 | wee nenee'seseeers -sovs di~e2S-< 9 79S a5 8,44 : 9.20 
1949 scoeeveveecescaceccee: | Oehe » <2 7.94 ra 6244 : 9.06 
LO Se ea ba) Ce Pe eseaee vee pee? 16.86 3 7.86 7% 8.435 r 9.15 
LOH Janie es seaencsheb ese Jaa ata t (PRT * 8.05 Sasi nd Dab! 
1950, November, .e+-ssenec? C7950 = 8 8.65 ¢ 9625 2. . o¢L0e00 
1950, Uecemvers seceteveeet 26970 3 8.65 4h 9ek5 $ 10. 50 
1951, JANUATY eu ccaeenvasc® 27,00 9425 : ae lds oops 11625 


i Estimated weighted average prices for 1947 and earlier years, Avcrage of 


monthly prices 1948 to date... Ona 7 percent moisture’ basis, f.o.b. pulp plant. 


Average freight to users is ‘Oe 5 cent per pound, ‘Prices supplied by a producer. 
e/ Average of monthly prices, 1946~50,. Compiled from Rayon Organon and from let- 
ters to us fran producer.’ Wood pulp prices are 10 percent moisture basis, 
£.0.b. domestic prodwing mill, full freight, and 3 percent transportation tax 
allowed, December 1, 1947, on; freight equalized with that Atlantic or Gulf 
port caitiryine dovest backhaul rate to destination plus 3 percent of backhaul 
charges, prior to December l. 


+. 


“DISSOLVING WOOD PULP FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION DECREASES IN NOVEMBER ==" 


The amount. of. dissolving wood pulp available for. domestic consumption declined to 
.. 60,278 tons in November, compared with 61,455 the previous month. The amount 
available in November, howover, is. still the third largest this year. Domestic 
production of wood pulp decreased in December for the third ‘successeve month. 
Total domestic production for the year 1950 is estimated to ‘be 475,810 tons, the 
highest on record. 


ay 
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Table 14.- Dissolwing wood pulp: Production, exports, imports, and quantities 
made available for consumption, U. S., for specified years and months 


(Tons) 

3 Dye ehis 3 2/ 3 : Available for 

: sunetiec : Imports 2/ : Exports e/ : domestic 

; production 1, : 2 sconsumption 3/ 
Lob 0 eee ead ep ediaaea! 193 420 3 88 ,OSe 2 48 252 4 235 240 
L946 eg cososecac wadic.e Se 6 © 298 ,474 8 R02 ,192 : 8,491 r4 492,175 
LOA pemiaaeceastucee? 524,927 : 248 , 606 : 10,389 4 565 ,144 
104 ye ha v he.nca00 8 0 weet 556, 700 : 243,740 : 15,937 : 584 , 503 
1049s eape sep taesee oat 4/ ena ess eit), 65,020 0 ms 4/ 
1950, Augustecebeveese’ 43,775 $ 16,568 : 1,643 : 58, 500 
1950, September....cee! 06,6963 26,068 : Ryeod $ 60,710 
1950, Octobere..e-coee? 43,639 $ 18,661 : 845 $ 61,455 
1950, November eceoe ecee 42,695 $ £0 4590 ° &,807 $ 60,278 
1950, December..cceeee! 40,624 3 ef ce 4/ : 4/ 


1/ Sulphite, bleached, dissolving grades. From Facts for Industry, Pulp and 


Paper Manufactures, Bureau of the Census. 
2/ Sulphite, bleached, rayon and special chemical grades. 
Commerce Statistics of the U. S., Bureau of the Census. 
3/ Production plus. imports, less exports. 
4/ No data available. 


Data from Foreign 


DU PONT BUYS PIANT IN TENNESSEE 


Buildings of the Mamie Ct. farmers! cooperative have beea purcha sec’ by E. Le du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. for pro’able conversion into a cellulose sponge plant, it was 
announced by DuPont officials. The announcenent said studies are being ccnducted 
to determine the type and layout of equipment and to ascertain when installation 
may begin, in view of present-day unsettled conditions. DuPont's sponge construc. 
tion currently is centered at Buffalo, N. Y. 

; 


Mer oiG Biter: Ag h Bie US oP RO Doe TS 


LEVER BROS. BUILDS ST. LOUIS SYNTHETIC DETERGENT PIANT 


Construction work is now under way on a 5 million dollar synthetic detergent 
plant and warehouse at Pagedale near here, it is made known by Lever Bros. Co. 
According to W. H. Burkhart, production vice president, the e7-acre site will 
eventually become one of the country's largest and most complete production 
centers for detergents, shortening and allied products. Work also is to start 
shortly on a warehouse at the site. Norrinse "Surf" is to be produced at the new 
unit, which will include a six-story processing unit, three-story packaging 
structure and an electric sub=-station. 

Daily News Record, Janwry 0, 1951, pe <7. 
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